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This month’s cover 


This is the Elderberry Month—purple-black berries sagging from each low ELDER (1 and 
1A)—and the month of the great BEECHES (2) changing to gold. 

The GEAN Or WILD CHERRY (3) breaks into flame. Two North American trees giving us 
colour are the SCARLET OAK (4 and 4A) and SILVER MAPLE (5 and 5A)—leaves silver backed. 
Our own COMMON OAKS (6) are still reluctant to turn. 

The WHITEBEAM has red “‘apples’’, sometimes sweet enough to be edible when they soften 
(7 and 7A). Wiser not to eat fruits of the SPINDLETREE (8 and 8A), so brilliant in their pink 
cases—they were medieval purgatives. So were the fruits of the softly spiny BUCKTHORN 
(9) and spineless ALDER BUCKTHORN (10 and 10A). The SEA BUCKTHORN, no relation, very 
spiny, growing less commonly on sand-dunes, has exquisite orange fruits and grey leaves 
(11). DoGWoop makes up for dull berries by the splendour of its red stems (12). Berries 
of the native PRIVET (13) are prettier than reputation allows. 

The WALNUT TREE now drops its nuts, their green cases staining to black (14 and 14a). 
Prickly-cased chestnuts patter through leaves of the SWEET CHESTNUT (15 and 15a); and 
the BEECHES, once more, rain their hard beech-mast to the ground (2 and 24). 


Described by Geoffrey Grigson and pa nted by S. R. Badmin, R.W.S. Illustration and text reproduced from the ‘Shell Nature Book’ by courtesy of the publisher J. M. Dent. 
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The curious Stinkhorn fungus, whose spores are 
distributed by beetles and other insects attracted 
by its putrefying smell, is the subject of an article 
on page 19 by James Thomas, who also took this 
photo. 
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ANTHONY WOOTTON suggests a search this 
autumn in potato fields and other likely places for the 
cocooned pupae of butterflies and moths. You can 
keep them until the adult insects emerge next spring. 
(Photo by Phyllis Walker) 


Pupae 
and potatoes 


The rich brown pupa or chrysalis of the Death’s-head Hawk Moth 
is usually found in potato fields inside a cocoon of soil. This life- 
size drawing by Anthony Wootton shows the cocoon cut away 
so that the pupa can be seen. 


F YOU ARE interested in butterflies and moths there 
is no need to think that just because summer is over 
there is little to do out of doors except wait for the next 
season to come round. Given a sharp eye, keenness and 
persistence, you can profitably spend the long period from 
autumn until the following spring searching for pupae. 
Pupae, or chrysalids, are the resting and final development 
stage in the insects’ life history. You can keep them until they 
produce moths or butterflies. 


look under the leaves 


YOU do not have to roam far afield in search of material: 
you can discover a pupa or cocoon in your own garden. 
Indeed, something of this kind happened to me in my own 
early bug-hunting days, inspiring an enthusiasm which has 
remained with me ever since. When I was at school we would 
spend one afternoon a week helping to tidy up the school 
garden. In the autumn this sometimes meant raking up the 
dead leaves beneath a row of poplars, elms and lime trees. I 
vividly remember my excitement at finding several large fat 
pupae of the Poplar Hawk Moth and one, much smaller, of 
the beautiful Lime Hawk. The full-fed caterpillars had 
crawled’ down the tree-trunks and under the fallen leafage. 
They had made their fragile cocoons only just beneath the 


ons, made from 
silkand chewed- 
up bark, are hard 
tospotonwillow 
trunks. The pupa 
on the right has 
been removed 
from its cocoon. 
Photo (natural 
size) by Anthony 
Wootton. 


surface of the ground, so that the action of the rake‘had been 
sufficient to expose them. 


All hawk moths pupate either on or under the ground, 
though many burrow far deeper than the two species I have 
mentioned. The larva of our largest lepidopterous insect, the 
rare and splendid Death’s Head Hawk Moth, feeds on 
Potato tops, and on other members of the potato family such 
as Woody Nightshade. When fully grown it tunnels some six 
inches down into the soil and there forms a large oval cocoon 
of bonded earth with little or no silken strengthening to it. 
Sometimes Death’s Head pupae are discovered when the 
potatoes are harvested in the autumn. This isn’t quite so 
unlikely as it may sound, despite the species’ rarity in this 
country. Some years ago an enterprising entomologist got in 
touch with farmers in his district and asked them to let him 
have any large pupae the workers might find as they picked up 
the potatoes. Altogether, during that November and Decem- 
ber, they brought him 37 Death’s Head pupae—and this in 
only one comparatively small area! 


eaten by moles 


WHY, then, is the Death’s Head so rare in Britain? The 
point is that in nature hardly any of these pupae survive our 
changeable winters. Once they are scuffed out of their 
cocoons, which is almost inevitable when the ground is turned 
over, they are liable to die from a variety of causes. They may 
be eaten by moles, mice, voles and other animals, or be killed 
by damp, moulds, frosts, or a combination of these things. 
All these are good reasons why the adult Death’s Head Hawk 
Moth itself is rarely seen in Britain, while the earlier stages 
are fairly regularly found. Those moths which are spotted on 
the wing here are usually immigrants from warmer parts of 


Puss Mothcoco-. 


the continent which give rise to our native but generally 
ill-fated eggs, caterpillars and chrysalids. 


This, then, is one good place to look for winter pupae: 
directly beneath the trees or plants on which the caterpillars 
are known to feed. Many of those species which feed on the 
foliage of trees burrow only a little way into the loose soil, or 
beneath the moss, very close to the roots, in order to pupate. 
Others creep under or into crevices in the bark. Others still 
make marvellously disguised and weather proof cocoons 
attached to the trunk of the tree, usually at or a little below 
head height. An example of this last technique is afforded by 
the delightful Puss Moth, whose rounded oval cocoons are 
almost exactly like the tree-bark itself in both appearance and 
texture, and may often be found on sallows and willows. 


Deliberate searching for moth pupae may perhaps strike 
you as rather like looking for the proverbial needle in a 
haystack. Certainly the element of chance comes into it. But 
it is mostly a matter of persistence and experience, based on 
much practice in training the eye to see what the non- 
enthusiast would in nine cases out of ten overlook. 


Obviously, if you are looking for the pupae of a particular 
species it is essential to know its food plant, and then search 
on or around it diligently. I believe it is better for the beginner 
to select a tree or bush which is known to support a number 
of different species and concentrate on investigating that 
thoroughly, collecting anything and everything that comes to 
light. Elms, for example, support dozens of moths, including 
the Buff-tip, the Lime Hawk and the Vapourer. 


search your nasturtiums 


ONLY a few butterflies over-winter as pupae, such as the 
Large and Small Whites, whose caterpillars plague our 
cabbages and cauliflowers. But the overwhelming majority of 
the hundreds of larger British moths may be looked for from 
late summer until the following spring. It is best to do your 


The Large White (left) and the Small White (right) are two of the 
very few butterflies to overwinter as pupae. When a caterpillar is 
ready to pupate, it crawls away from its food plant (in this case 
perhaps cabbage or nasturtium) and clings to a solid-feeling 
stem, a post, a wall or a tree-trunk. Drawing (twice actual size) 
by Anthony Wootton. 


searching as early as possible, from about September on, 
because many pupae will be consumed by foraging animals, 
or die from other causes, as winter progresses. 


It is always exciting and interesting to find pupae and keep 
them until the perfect insects emerge. Personally, I always 
release mine as soon after emergence as possible—just as 
soon as I have identified them, noted any variety of wing 
pattern, and perhaps drawn or photographed them. To my 
mind, no insect ever looks quite the same dead, dried and 
mounted as it did when alive and vibrant with life, particularly 
when just emerged from the chrysalis. In any case, there are 
plenty of museums with collections of Lepidoptera for 
reference purposes. 


mate your moths 


KEEPING pupae until they produce perfect adult insects or 
imagines (from the Latin imago, image) has another advantage. 
It can be a means of studying the life-history of an insect from 
the very outset: from the fertilisation of the eggs within the 
adult female. If your pupa produces a female moth and you 
place her in a muslin-covered container with a funnelled 
aperture out of doors in the evening of the day of her emer- 
gence, the peculiar scent she gives off is likely to attract a 
host of amorous suitors from miles around. The: inwardly 
directed funnel will allow the males in but largely prevent 
their escape. Afterwards you can select one or two males and 
introduce them with the female into a large airy cage, when a 


mating, and subsequently fertile eggs, may usually be obtained. : 


One problem that frequently arises in collecting pupae 
indiscriminately is how to determine their species. If they are 
in cocoons, you may open them up and try to identify them 
from the illustrations and descriptions in W. J. Stokoe’s 
excellent books Caterpillars of the British Butterflies and 
Caterpillars of the British Moths (both published by Warne). 
For further reading, try R. L. E. Ford’s Practical Ento- 
mology and Brian Worthington-Stuart’s Collecting and 
Breeding Butterflies and Moths. Although biased towards 
collecting, Part IV of this book comprises probably the best 
and most detailed discussion of pupae-hunting ever published. 


Cocoon-less pupae may be stored quite safely through the 
winter in separate air-tight containers. You will find they need 
little further attention. They require hardly any air, and the 
boxes (especially if metal) will keep the humidity stable and 
prevent any possibility of the pupae drying up—though with 
some species a periodic light spraying with water is advisable. 


Also, if unprotected, your pupae are liable to be attacked 
by various species of parasitic wasps and flies, whose larvae 
will reduce the pupa to nothing more than a shell without 
your even being aware of it. It can be vastly disappointing to 
have, instead of the beautiful moth you were expecting,”a 
host of small flies. 


Storing in airtight containers is excellent for these over- 
wintering pupae. (Only a few species, such as the November 
and Winter Moths, actually emerge during the winter months.) 
With the arrival of spring, however, one must obviously 
remove them, for to emerge in such cramped surroundings 
would almost certainly result in the insect’s deformity. A large 


cage should be placed in the light, though not in direct sun- 
light. (This also applies to stored pupae, which will ‘sweat’ 
and die if exposed to the sun for long.) Arrange the pupae on 
dry moss or cotton-wool, with a few pieces of bark strategi- 
cally positioned, so that the emerging moth may climb up and 
hang from them whilst expanding and drying its wings. 


Never attempt to force a moth’s early emergence by keeping 
it artificially hot. If you do this, it is likely to emerge when 
there are no others of its kind about, and it will have little 
chance of finding a mate and continuing the species. 


Lock for wintering pupae on tree trunks, posts and among leaves 
and litter at the foot of trees, especially oak and elm. Carry the 
pupae ina small tin lined with cotton wool, so they do not rattle 
around. The pupae of the Death's-head Hawk Moth are found in 
potato fields. The curious marking on the adult moth's thorax 
(above) looks rather like a human skull; the same pattern can be 
seen below as the moth struggles out of the pupal case. The 
Death’s-head Hawk is the largest European moth, with a 4 inch 
wing span. It is often regarded as an omen of death or disaster, 
and squeaks slightly as it flies. Photos by George Hyde. 
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mini orchards 
A GARDEN only six yards by five yet 
you want an orchard? This was the 
problem which faced Brian Furner a 
few years ago. He now has 30 fruit 
trees: apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, 
plums, damsons, apricots and cherries. 
How? By growing the trees in plant pots 
to keep them small. 


He uses 18in pots filled with garden 
compost and sunk into the ground. 
Gentle pruning keeps the trees small, 
and every second year he removes the 
larger roots and re-pots his trees. Fruit 
comes in the second season after plant- 
ing, and he expects to have 30 years of 
cropping to look forward to. Next 
month he will be describing in detail 
how readers can make their own 
miniature orchards. 


: The Wildfund ? 


AS readers will know, WILDLIFE AND 
THE COUNTRYSIDE is Often known as 
WILDLIFE for short, and so we felt it was 
rather a pity that the British section of 
the World Wildlife Fund had decided 
to change its name to ‘Wildlife’. Their 
reasons for doing this are obvious: their 
full title (British National Appeal of the 
World Wildlife Fund) hardly trips off 
the tongue. But there is clearly a risk 
that by altering its name the World 
Wildlife Fund will confuse a great many 
people, particularly as they have chosen 
a title that is the same as the usual 
abbreviation for this magazine. 


To try to avoid a muddle, we shall 
always in future use our full title of 
WILDLIFE AND THE COUNTRYSIDE. We 
hope readers will help us by doing so 
as well. 


—— by Turnstone _ 


Tidelines 


The World Wildlife Fund is of course 
free to call itself whatever it wants, but 
it seems to us that the trouble with 
‘Wildlife’ as a short title is that it is not 
self-explanatory. Does it refer to a 
society, a ZOO, a magazine or what? The 
World Wildlife Fund raises money to 
help save the world’s vanishing wildlife 
and wild places. So why not simply call 
it The Wildfund? This is short, easy to 
say and easy to remember. What is 
more, it is self-explanatory. The Wild- 
fund obviously means a fund for the 
wild. And it certainly cannot be con- 
fused with any other organisation. I 
feel sure it is a word which could 
quickly become well known, and I 
should be interested to hear readers’ 
reactions to the idea. 


= all for art ? 


WANDERING round the hothouses at 
Edinburgh’s Royal Botanic Gardens 
the other day, Bruce Campbell found 
men ‘planting’ epiphytic orchids on 
moss-covered tree trunks. The mosses 
looked familiar, so he asked whether 
in fact they were native. ‘Aye’, came 
the reply, ‘they’re all we can get.’ Does 
it worry visitors, he wondered, that 
tropical orchids are presented against 
home-grown mosses? How many 
notice? And how many noticed in the 
film Mary Poppins that the (model) 
robins nesting in the West End of Lon- 
don were American Robins, equivalent 
to our Blackbirds? 


bottled voles 


THE methods of live-catching voles, 


mice and shrews, described by Terry 
Jennings in our April issue, stimulated 
Andrew Crawford to write in with his 


own cheap and easily-made live trap. 
He first removes the bottom of a milk 
bottle by tying round it a piece of 
string soaked in paraffin; when this is 
lit the heat makes a clean break in the 
glass. He then cuts a circular hole in 
the bottom of a large tin and places the 
trap in a hedgerow or some other place 
where the ground slopes. 


Where he lives, near Llandrindod 
Wells, he catches Bank Voles by placing 
bait at the bottom of the milk bottle. 
Once in, a vole cannot climb out up the 
slippery slope. More than one vole can 
be caught at a time, and there are no 
moving parts to go wrong. A little straw 
in the trap ensures that the vole remains 
comfortable until the trap is inspected; 
in cold weather this should be every few 
hours. The animal is removed by taking 
off the lid of the tin. (New readers can 
obtain a copy of our April issue by 
sending Is 9d to our back numbers’ 
department.) 


a wild fur 


IT LOOKS as if the American Mink is 
winning its battle to become established 
in Britain. Escapes from fur farms have 
been breeding here since 1956, and in the 
last few years the Ministry of Agri- 
culture has mounted a_ widespread 
campaign to exterminate it by trapping. 


A new type of small mammal trap designed 
by Andrew Crawford and drawn by 
Rosemary Wise. 
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Mink are said to be voracious eaters of 
trout, salmon, waterfowl, poultry and 
game. 


In spite of all efforts, the Mink is still 
spreading fast, and is by now more 
common than the Otter in parts of the 
country. Many naturalists, myself in- 
cluded, have always doubted whether 
the Mink could be exterminated and it 
now looks as if we were right. The 
Ministry says that it will be withdrawing 
its trappers in 1970 and intends to pass 
on the problem to landowners and 
others who directly suffer from Mink. 
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Mink, and Brown Rat, drawn by Paul 
Nicholas. 


Wild Mink are usually a rich brown, 
the ‘wrong’ colour for fashionable fur 
coats. Nevertheless, the fur is just as 
warm as that of ranched minks. In 
Russia they also suffer from escaped 
Mink. They trap sufficient each year to 
keep the numbers down to a fairly low 
level. The skins end up as warm if un- 
fashionable coats, collars, mitts and 
linings. 


a last of the choughs 


THE CHOUGH, an elegant jackdaw 
with red legs and a long red curved 
beak, lives in small numbers in Wales, 
the Isle of Man and the Irish and Scottish 
west coasts. In spite of being the official 
emblem of the County of Cornwall, it 
has not nested there since 1952. By 1967 
only two birds were left, and then one 
was killed by a Peregrine Falcon. The 
last Cornish Chough is now an object 
of pious pilgrimage as it flies its lonely 
beat along the north Cornwall cliffs. 


It is a sad and sacred object, not so 
much to naturalists, for they can watch 
the species elsewhere in Britain. To 
Mebyon Kernow, the Cornish national- 
ist party, the Chough problem has 
caused a certain rift. I gather that one 
faction finds it unthinkable that Corn- 
wall should be without its national 
bird, and hopes to reintroduce the 
Chough from outside. ; 


To the other faction this is sacri- 
legious and seditious talk. The extinct 
Cornish Chough can be revered like the 
extinct Cornish language, as a memory 
of past and faded glory. But to bring in 
foreign Choughs, fake Choughs, 
Choughs so similar to the real thing that 
even Cornishmen could not tell the 
difference—this would be the darkest 
blasphemy. 


So as the last Cornish Chough, now 
at least 16 years old, probes the turf 
with its long red beak, Mebyon Kernow 
and the Cornwall Naturalists’ Trust 
wait sadly for its inevitable death. « am 
certain that its body will never be 
found. It will surely fly on for ever, like 
a Cornish Nazgul, appearing every 
decade or so when Cornishmen are 
specially in need of inspiration and 
comfort. 


more glow worms 


OUR APPEAL for new records of 
glow worms has produced an excellent 
response, and Anthony Wootton has 
been able to extend his map of glow 
worm distribution (WILDLIFE AND THE 
COUNTRYSIDE June 1968) considerably 
as a result. More records would still be 
welcome: send date, type of habitat and 
locality (with map reference if possible) 
to Anthony Wootton, WILDLIFE AND 
THE COUNTRYSIDE, Sheep Street, Burford, 
Oxford. We hope to publish a revised 
map early next year. 


: island of birds 


AN APPEAL for £10,000 has just been 
launched for a new bird observatory 
building on Fair Isle, to replace the 
ex-naval huts used at present. Fair Isle 
is the best spot in Britain for observing 
bird migration and seeing rarities— 
perhaps the best in Europe. 
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Chough, by Paul Nicholas. 


But the observatory means far more 
than this. Fair Isle is an _ isolated 
crofting community that would almost 
certainly have died out completely by 
now were it not for the prosperity and 
interest provided by the observatory 
since it was founded in 1948. Comparing 
Fair Isle with the declining small islands 
in the Hebrides, it is clear that the money 
and sense of purpose which the observa- 
tory provides is the main reason why the 
drift away from Fair Isle has been 
stopped, and why young islanders who 
left some years ago are now returning. 
The new observatory buildings will thus 
benefit Fair Isle as a whole, as well as the 
ornithologists, and the appeal deserves 
wide support. Details from Fair Isle 
Bird Observatory Trust, 21 Regent 
Terrace, Edinburgh 7. 


An artist’s impression of the new bird 
observatory at North Haven, Fair/sle. Com- 
pare it with the photograph of the present 
buildings on page 75 of our February 
7968 issue. 
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PENGUINS 


Text by Jon Tinker/photos by Sir Vivian Fuchs 
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HE female Emperor Penguin 
lays her single egg in May or 
June at the height of the 
Antarctic winter. Then she passes it 
to the male and sets off on the long 
trek to the open sea. The male cradles 
the egg on his feet under a fold of 
skin. For two months he incubates it, 
through the dark, sunless winter, 
shuffling backwards and forwards 
(below). He lives off his fat, losing 
half a pound in weight a day. 


During blizzards forty degrees 
below zero hundreds of Emperors 
huddle together for warmth. Those 
in the middle fall asleep and are 
elbowed out by others who are cold 
and wideawake; these in their turn 
become torpid and are pushed out- 
wards by their colder fellows. Not 
until August does the chick hatch, 
just as the female returns from the 


sea with a crop full of squid and 
fish. 


She broods the chick on her feet 
for another month (opposite page, 
top) while the male goes fishing in 
his turn. By October and November 
the chicks are large enough to be 
left in a nursery group (below right), 
guarded by a few adults. Both 
parents walk or toboggan backwards 
and forwards between the sea and the 
penguin rookery, their journey be- 
coming shorter and shorter as the 
summer warmth melts the ice. In 


December the rookery itself usually 
breaks up into small ice-floes, carry- 
ing the chicks one by one out to sea. 
Their parents stay with them and 
feed them until January, when they 
can at last fend for themselves. 


The Emperor Penguin is the only 
penguin to breed during the Antarctic 
winter. The other species lay eggs in 
September and October during the 
southern spring. This means that 
now, during our autumn, you can 
see penguins at the zoo displaying, 
courting and nesting. Why not take 
a look? 


at the zoo 

PENGUINS in zoos do not have to 
be kept all that cold, but many 
keepers do float blocks of ice in their 
water in warm weather. They require 
careful feeding, and a watch must be 
kept for foot-rot and a fungus 
disease of the lungs called aspergil- 
losis. Penguins in British zoos tend 
to be those which breed in warmer 
waters than the Emperor; at present 
the nearest Emperor to us is at 
Antwerp Zoo. 


Until recently zoos have made little 
attempt to breed penguins, as they 
have been cheap and easy to import. 
Now prices have gone up, and there 
is more awareness of the need for 
conservation. Birdland at Bourton- 
on-the-Water in Gloucestershire has 
been particularly successful, and 
King, Macaroni, Chinstrap and Gen- 
too Penguins are nesting there this 
year. Edinburgh is another zoo 
which has bred King, Chinstrap and 
Gentoo, and Black-footed and King 
Penguins nest at Dublin. 


Black-footed Penguins have also 
bred at the Tropical Bird Gardens 
at Rode near Bath, at London Zoo 
and at Chessington, where they 
regularly build their nests in special 
caves amongst the rocks at the edge 
of their pool. Chessington has eight 
young Black-footed Penguins at 


present, and believe that their success 
is due to leaving the penguins well 
alone. The breeding caves are only 
cleaned out once a year, and al- 
though they smell foul the penguins 
nest happily. The twigs from old 
birch besoms are supplied as nesting 
material, but the penguins also use 
sweet papers, lollipop sticks and any 
other rubbish that they find in their 
pool. 


Black-footed Penguins are also 
called Jackass, Spectacled and Cape 
Penguins: the English names for 
most penguins are very confused. 
You can sort them out with Penguins 
by John Sparks and Tony Soper 
(David & Charles 45s), a book that 
gives a superb account of these 
curious birds, as well as illustrating 
each species with many amusing and 
lively drawings by Robert Gillmor. 


Bird bathing project 


report by John Taunton 


This simple bird table is made from a broom handle, a piece of $ inch 
board one foot by two, and 6 feet of $ inch square timber. Leave gaps 
in the rim so that sodden food may be brushed out. Before screwing in 
the board (do not nail), bind the top 2 inches of the broom handle 
tightly with fine wire to prevent it splitting. Do not hammer the 
completed table into the ground; instead, dig a hole, wedge in firmly 
with bricks, fill in the soil and stamp it well down. Make a hanging food 
cage from fine mesh wire netting. This prevents Starlings and House 
Sparrows from eating the nuts and fat inside. When all the white 
coconut meat has gone, fill up the shell again by pouring in rendered 
down scraps of unwanted kitchen fat. Drawings by Robert Gillmor. 
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HE reports of the readers who took part in the Bird Bath- 
TT ing Project in the February issue of WILDLIFE AND THE 
COUNTRYSIDE have now all been analysed by the RSPB. 
Eighteen species were reported bathing in gardens or school 
grounds. The most frequently recorded were Blackbirds, and 
practically all observers who had Blackbirds visiting their 
gardens observed them bathing. Next came Starling, House 
Sparrow, Song Thrush and Robin, which bathed in about 
three-quarters of the gardens in which they were observed. 


‘™ * 
‘ 
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Four other species which were widespread but which were 
seen bathing much less often were Blue Tit, Great Tit, 
Chaffinch and Greenfinch. A possible clue to this was pro- 
vided by one reader who wrote: ‘“‘Chaffinches and tits do not 
use the bird bath—only puddles”. These and other species, 
possibly due to their small size or greater fear of human 
habitation, may bathe just as much but use puddles rather 
than bird baths or ponds. Other species seen bathing were 
Mistle Thrush, Dunnock, Coal Tit, Bullfinch, Wren, Pied 
Wagtail, Swallow, Wood Pigeon and Collared Dove. 


Nearly all the species seen bathing were also seen preening 
afterwards. Some species such as Blackbird and Starling were 
often seen preening near the bird bath, while others flew to a 
nearby bush. It seems likely that those not actually seen 
preening flew off and preened under cover. Several people 
noted birds wiping their beaks on vegetation after bathing. 


Birds were recorded bathing in all weathers—from hot sun- 


shine to a snowstorm. An interesting point emerged: a large 


number of people remarked on birds bathing in heavy rain, 
and one even reported some species bathing only while it was 
raining. It is difficult to account for a preference for bathing 
in the rain, and it would be very interesting to have further 
observations on this. As regards temperature, one’ reader 
reported: ‘“‘During icy weather I add hot water to my bird bath, 
so for a short time it is slightly warm and Starlings paddle and 
bathe with obvious delight”. Here is another idea for research 
—preference for water temperature. 


This project indicates that bathing is widespread among 
many species of garden birds, that it is usually followed by 
preening, and that its primary function is therefore probably 
feather maintenance rather than cooling or cleansing. There 
are still many questions unanswered, and readers are invited 
to carry out further investigations. 


Old Man's Beard or Wild Clematis does not grow vigorously 
unless there is lime or chalk in the soil. In places around the 
Downs, for example, the change in soil from clay to chalk is 
clearly marked by the sudden appearance of festoons of Wild 
Clematis climbing up the hedgerows. Photo: Jane Burton. 


ANY PLANTS produce far more seeds than 
could possibly survive. An average-sized Fox- 
glove may bear threequarters of a million seeds, 
a Toadflax plant 29,000 and a typical specimen 

of Dark Mullein Verbascum nigrum 700,000. 


A complete plant of Dark Mullein is often nearly a yard 
across when it is fully grown, and someone once calculated 
that if all the seeds from a single plant were to germinate and 
grow to maturity, they would cover an area of 100 acres. By 
the end of the second year the progeny of these plants would 
cover the whole of England, Wales and Scotland; and by the 
end of the third year 80,000 million square miles, an area no 
less than 1,600 times the total land surface of the earth. 


Of course, in practice these theoretical figures are never 
reached. Not all of the seeds are capable of germinating, and 
some will be scattered onto roads, rocks and other hard 
surfaces where it is impossible for them to grow. Of those 
that do germinate, some of the seedlings will be squeezed out 
by other species of plant, which will shade them and use up 
all the available food and water. Finally, from seed to 


or plants 


by Terry Jennings 


maturity, the plants are subjected to the continual danger of 
being eaten by grazing animals of all kinds. 


One of the results of this kind of intense competition for 
space and food is that many plants become characteristic of 
certain habitats. This is because they thrive best under the 
habitat’s special conditions. Some plants are only found in 
one particular habitat. These exclusive plants can be used, to 
some extent, to distinguish the various types of soils. They 
are called indicator plants. 


We can broadly divide soils into two groups: those which 
are calcareous (that is, contain chalk or limestone) and those 
which are not calcareous. The indicator plants that show a 
preference for calcareous soils are called calcicoles. 


haters and lovers of lime 


PARTICULARLY conspicuous calcicoles are Traveller’s Joy 
or Wild Clematis, Dark Mullein, Dogwood, Wayfaring Tree, 
Whitebeam, Rock-rose, Clustered Bellflower, Yellow-wort, 
Bloody Cranesbill, Kidney Vetch and Dropwort, all of which 
are seldom found off calcareous soils. On sand dunes, where 
the sand is highly calcareous because of the large quantity of 
shell fragments it contains, many calcicoles may appear. 
Under grazing, old dunes can develop a flora almost identical 
with that on a chalk or limestone grassland. : 


One of the best examples of calcifuges—plants that avoid 
chalk and limestone—is the Foxglove, which is common on 
non-chalky soils in most parts of Britain. Similarly, Broom is 
nearly always absent from calcareous soils. Other calcifuges 
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with a strong intolerance of lime are Ling, Wavy Hair-grass 
Deschampsia flexuosa, Heath Bedstraw Galium saxatile, 
Sheep’s Sorrel Rumex acetosella, Bilberry, and Purple Bell- 
heather Erica cinerea. Many species of Bog-moss Sphagnum 
are so intolerant that water containing lime directly poisons 
them. 


The reasons why plants should be calcicoles or calcifuges is 
not at all clearly understood at present. Calcareous soils tend 
to be alkaline, and non-calcareous soils are usually acid, and 
this seems to be at the heart of the matter. There is good 
evidence that the acidity or alkalinity of the soil greatly affects 
the uptake of mineral nutrients by plants. 


Many plants that are calcicolous in the wild will grow in 
garden soil deficient in lime so long as they are not subject to 
competition from other plants. Calcifuges should only be 
relied upon as indicators of soil conditions when there are 
several healthy plants of them, preferably of more than one 
species. 


fire and phosphates 

THERE are other kinds of indicator plants besides calcicoles 
and calcifuges. Rosebay Willowherb is a widely distributed 
species which appears most abundantly and flowers most 
profusely in recently cleared areas of woodland. Rosebay 
has very small seeds, each with a plume of silky hairs attached. 
This means that it is widely dispersed over long distances by 
wind, and freely colonises vacant building plots in towns. It 
was one of the most conspicuous colonists of the bombed 
sites in London after the last war. Sometimes it is known as 
Fireweed because it commonly appears in great quantity after 
a forest fire. The Common Cord Moss Funaria hygrometrica, 
is a similar indicator of ground that has been burned. 


The Stinging Nettle is a faithful follower of man, and 
clumps of nettles are often seen growing around ruins which 
have long since been abandoned. Phosphate is the chief factor 
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Elder, whose tiny black berries 
are widespread this month, Is 
an indicator of nitrate-rich soll 
and is often found near farm 
buildings, old houses and 
rabbit warrens. Photo: Albert 
Leon. 


in affecting the distribution of nettles, and wherever man and 
his domestic animals live, waste matter rich in phosphates is 
concentrated and becomes incorporated into the soil. For 
hundreds, even thousands, of years after the site has been 
abandoned, the local enrichment of phosphate persists, and 
Nettles grow in abundance. Elder, another follower of man, 
seems to be indicative of a plentiful supply of nitrogen in the 


soil. It is often to be found growing near farm buildings and 


. also around rabbit warrens and badger setts. 


foxgloves and chalk 


MANY simple experiments can be carried out with indicator 
plants, especially those which are strongly lime-hating or 
lime-loving. Last year I carried out some simple tests on 
Foxgloves. This species, as I mentioned above, is a reliable 
calcifuge, but when I planted Foxglove seeds in boxes of soil 
containing a high proportion of powdered chalk, over 90% 
of the seeds germinated and the resulting plants were perfectly 
healthy and strong. Then I sowed some of the seeds in an area 
‘I had cleared of all vegetation at the edge of a beechwood 
‘growing on chalk. Again, the seeds showed a high percentage 
germination. But the seedlings grew so slowly that the young 
Foxgloves were quickly smothered by the other vegetation 
colonising the area. None of the Foxglove plants reached 
maturity. Foxglove is evidently a calcifuge because it 1s 
unable to withstand the competition it meets on natural 
chalk soils. 


There are many similar experiments that you can perform 
to find out more about interesting groups of indicator 
plants. Such a study could have its uses. In the Soviet Union 
geologists are finding clues to the nature of the underlying 
rock by examining the surface flora. Where the land is nich in 
boron, for example, plants such as Sage and the Desert 
Thistle grow small, but where boron is present in low con- 
centrations they may be double or triple their normal size. 
The presence of some species can provide a definite indication 
of certain minerals, and maps prepared from such observa- 
tions are now aiding the search for ores and water. 
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compiled with the help of the county naturalists’ trusts 


BEDFORDSHIRE +++ BEDFORD 


Wood Pigeons, which do an immense 


amount of damage to crops (especially 
to swedes, cabbages, kale and other 
brassicas) have been the subject of 
experiments with narcotic baits this 
summer. The bait is eaten by the 
pigeons, which become unconscious and 
are then picked up and humanely killed. 
If other birds accidentally take the bait, 
they are merely left alone to recover. 
The Ministry of Agriculture hopes it 
may be possible to use narcotic baiting 
instead of shooting to keep down Wood 
Pigeons. Naturalists have expressed 
worry at the risk of fatal doses being 
eaten by wild birds. In the tests only one 
Pheasant and one Partridge died acci- 
dentally while 1,400 Wood Pigeons were 
killed; eight Pheasants, a Partridge, a 
Skylark and a Turtle Dove were said to 
have been affected but recovered. It 
remains to be seen whether such low 
casualty rates could be maintained if 
narcotic baiting took place on a wider, 
unsupervised scale. 


++ WHIPSNADE +++ WHIPSNA 


Juanita, a four-year-old Cheetah, has 
produced triplets at Whipsnade for the 
second time within a year. Her three 
cubs born in Sept 1967 were the first 
ever reared in a British zoo. 


+KENT++-+KENT+++KENT+ 


Downe Bank, a Kent Naturalists’ Trust 
reserve, is an area of chalk woodland 
and grass near to Downe House, home 
for 40 years of the Victorian naturalist 
Charles Darwin. It is thought that Downe 
Bank must be the place where Darwin 
carried out his pioneer studies on the 
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pollination of orchids. 12 of the 13 
species which Darwin mentioned as 
growing within a mile of his home can 
still be found on Downe Bank. The 
thirteenth, the Greater Butterfly Orchid, 
still grows just outside the Trust’s 
reserve, and a fourteenth, the Man 
Orchid, which Darwin never found 
there, has recently been discovered. 


SUFFOLK+ ++ SUFFOLK+++5 


Redgrave & Lopham Fens on the River 
Waveney have been made much more 
accessible to visitors since the discovery 
by the Suffolk Trust of a number of dry 
paths, presumably built many years ago 
to cart away cut sedge and reed. Their 
presence in the reserve was spotted by 
following lines of brambles and willow- 
herb, which only grow along the path- 
ways. 


+++ SEYCHELLES +++ SEYCH 


A recent report to the Fauna Preserva- 
tion Society on the Seychelles in the 
Indian Ocean describes the status of the 
ten birds which are unique to the islands. 
All are in some degree of danger. The 
Black Paradise Flycatcher or Veuve is 
a long-tailed species with a vivid blue 
sheen to its black feathers. Previously 
found on several islands, it is now 
restricted to La Digue; less than 30 
individuals exist. They build their nests 
hanging from the tip of a long thin 
branch, usually over a forest clearing or 
path. This is to avoid attacks by geckos, 
but as La Digue is heavily populated, 
it also means that many nests are des- 
troyed or disturbed by man. The main 
means of protecting the Veuve is by edu- 
cation, and a pop song praising the bird 


has been written and become a local 
favourite. The report, published recently 
in Oryx, recommends steps to safeguard 
the other nine rarities. 


+TFAIR.ISLE+++FAIR. ISLE 


The RSPB has just released three White- 
tailed or Sea Eagles on Fair Isle, an 
isolated island lying between Orkney 
and Shetland. This species last nested in 
Britain in 1916, after many years of 
persecution by man. It is a non-migra- 
tory bird, and would be unlikely to 
re-colonise Britain from Scandinavia, 
where it still breeds. The three young 
Sea Eagles were taken from an eyrie in 
the north of Norway in June and kept in 
large cages on Fair Isle until early 
September. It is hoped that they have 
by now become used to the island and 
will remain until 1972, when they will 
be old enough to breed. The RSPB’s 
two other favourite birds of prey have 
again had good years. Two pairs of 
Ospreys have raised five young on Spey- 
side and three young Snowy Owls have 
left the nest on Fetlar. The parents, the 
same pair as last year, drove away their 
five 1967 offspring at the beginning of 
the breeding season, but the young are 
all still present in different parts of 
Shetland. 


One of the White-tailed Eagles being 
unloaded at Fair /sle by Roy Dennis (left), 
warden of the bird observatory, and Johan 
Willgohs, a Norwegian — ornithologist. 


Photo: Dennis Coutts/RSPB. 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1968 
ENTRY FORM 
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The subject was/was not in captivity or away from its natural surroundings. 
| did/did not use a telephoto lens to take this photograph. 
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/ declare that my entry is in accordance with the rules printed overleaf. 


a 


signature of parent or guardian «..i4i ses ae k sd ewedieeG vad v as (necessary 
in the case of any entrant who will be aged 15 or under on 4 October 1968) 


Win a camera 


WHAT? Win an £80 Asahi Pentax S1a, one of the finest wildlife 
cameras available. That goes to the WILDLIFE CAMERAMAN 
OF 1968. Or a £30 Werramat de Luxe, which is waiting for the 
JUNIOR WILDLIFE CAMERAMAN OF 1968. Or a £50 Kodak 
Instamatic M-18 movie camera, £5 Ilford film vouchers, and 
other consolation prizes. 


HOW ? Simply take a black-and-white wildlife photograph—any 
animal or plant in Europe will do. After reading the rules overleaf, 
fill in the entry form below. Or enter a colour slide of any British 
mammal photographed in the wild. (Complete details were 
published in our April issue, 1s 9d post free). The Grey Plover 
below was entered by R. W. Kennedy, and the Damselflies on the 
left (mating and eating a moth) by Bob Littlemore. They could 
win a prize—and so could you. Black-and-white or colour; bird, 
insect, fish, mammal, flower or fungus: why not enter it ? 


WHEN? The sooner the better. Closing date: 4 October 1968. 
Age Is no barrier: in 1967 the main prize was won by an 18-year- 
old student and the junior award (open to anyone aged 15 or 
under) by a 12-year-old. Don’t delay: all entries must be in by 
Fricay 4 October. 
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TWO NEW 
GLASSES 
from 


ZEISS 


JENA 


Everyone wants to own a pair 
of Zeiss, the finest binoculars 
on the market, but ‘it is not 
generally realised how com- 
plete a choice is offered to the 
discerning buyer. The two new 
models introduced here com- 
plete a range of binoculars 
which symbolizes prismatic 
perfection throughout the 
world and yet compare fav- 
ourably in price with many less 


at aremarkably low price. 


£75.0.0. incl. case. 


Zeiss JENOPTEM 8 X 30 W 


Thanks to the latest production techniques, 
Zeiss have just introduced a superb pair of glasses 


The impeccable quality which has been associated 
with Zeiss for over a century, has been 

maintained at every level. Now itis possible to 
own the finest binoculars in the world 

for only : £29.10.0. incl. case. 


Zeiss ‘SEPTAREM' 7 X 40 Super S 


Even by Zeiss standards the new Septarem 

represents an outstanding achievement. 

Specially designed with extendable eyepieces for spectacle 
wearers, the performance of these 7 x 40 

binoculars is better than most 8 x 50 glasses, 

giving a brilliant three dimensional image, 

an exceptional twilight performance and a fabulous 

angle of view. The finest general purpose glasses 

on the market in a compact modern shape. 


Ping distinguished binoculars. 
Other Glasses Available 


10 x 50 Dekarem £78.10.0. 


6 x 30 Silvarem £39.19.6. + 8 x 30 Deltrintem £45.0.0. 
15 x 50 Pentekarem £84.10.0. 


Above prices are recommended retail and include case. 


Send for colour brochure and name of your nearest stockist to:- 


C.Z. SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS LTD. 


P.O. Box 2AR, Zeiss England House, 93/97 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1 


- 7x 50 Binoctem £69.10.0. 


Wy. 


‘One man , 
and his + % 
Barbour ¢ 


thornproot 


Individualist. At one with the 
sights and sounds of nature. 
Keen eye for distance. Free mover 
in thicket, On moorland, in all 
weathers, because he’s dressed 
for the job and comfortable all 
day; one man and his Barbour 
Beacon Thornproof coat. And 
Thornproof is the word. No one 
has found a tougher waterproof 
cloththan the wax/oiled Egyptian 
cotton fabrics in the Barbour 
range of country, field and 
weatherwear. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue on request. 


J. BARBOUR & SONS LTD., GT SIMONSIDE, 
SOUTH SHIELDS, CO. DURHAM. TELEPHONE 2251 


‘Gamefair’ Jacket £10.0.0 P. & P. 5|/- 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1968: Rules 


1. Monochrome entries must be photographs ot native or naturalised European plants 
or animals. If the subject was photographed in captivity or elsewhere than in its natural 
surroundings, this must be stated. 


2. Colour entries must be transparencies of a native or naturalised European mammal 
photographed in the wild. 


3. et must have been taken in Europe after 1 January 1967, and must not have been 
published. 


4. No one who has sold, or received reproduction fees for publication of, six or more 
photographs since 1 January 1965, and no member of the editorial staff of Wi/dlife and the 
Countryside or their relatives, may enter the competition. 


5. The photograph must be a black-and-white unmounted print, at least 4in by 5in; or 
a framed colour transparency. 


6. Readers may enter as many photographs as they wish, but no more than one prize 
will be awarded to one person. Each photograph must be accompanied by a completed 
and signed entry form, which may be taken from the April, the May, the June, the July/ 
August, or the September/October 1968 issue of Wildlife and the Countryside. For 
“monochrome prints, the form must be stuck (not clipped) to the reverse of the 
photo; colour transparencies must be enclosed in an envelope with the entry form stuck 
(not clipped) to the outside. 


7. Entries must reach The Editor, Wildlife and the Countryside, Sheep Street, Burford, 
Oxford, not later than Friday 4 October 1968. 


8. Entry of a photograph gives Wildlife and the Countryside the exclusive right to 
reproduce it in the magazine until 31 December 1969. The copyright will remain, the 
property of the entrant. Entries which win a prize may be published without payment, 
but any others published will be paid for at the usual rates. 


9. The prizewinners will be selected by a panel of judges consisting of Bruce Campbell, 
Stanley Jeeves and The Editor. Their decisions and interpretation of the rules will be 
final, and no correspondence will be entered into. 


10. The results of the competition, and some or all of the winning entries, will be 
published in the December 1968 issue of Wi/dlife and the Countryside. 


11. Prints and transparencies, other than those retained for possible publication, will 
be returned to entrants on/y if accompanied by a suitable stamped and self-addressed 
envelope. While all reasonable care will be taken, neither the judges nor Wildlife and 
the Countryside wili be liable for loss of or damage to photographs submitted. 


12. Competitors must take great care to guard the welfare of the wild animals and plants 
they are photographing. The judges reserve the right to disqualify any competitor if he 
does not on enquiry satisfy them that this condition has been met. In particular, the 
judges may require evidence that a photograph of a bird’s nest was not obtained in 
contravention of the Protection of Birds Act 1967. 


Please mention W7/diife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers 
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Most Smith’s shops have a good | 
selection of new and established 
works on natural history and the 
countryside. Call in at any time and 
see them for yourself. If the particular 
books you want are not in stock we 
shall be pleased to order them for 
you. 


SEAQUIZ 


ANSWERS: the six unidentified photographs 
in our July/August issue showed 1 the under- 
side of a limpet 2 Beadlet Anemones 3 lugworm 
holes and casts 4 Common Dolphins (above) 
5 Shore Crab 6 groove left in rock by limpet. 


PRIZES: copies of Barrett & Yonge’s Pocket 
Guide to the Seashore are being sent to S. H. 
Justin of Western-super-Mare and (under 16) 
Anne Fraser of Leven, Fife. 


British Poisonous Piants 


Gives a general description of the types and nature of 
poisonous substances commonly present in plants which 
are found growing in Britain or in those which, if 
imported, are liable to poison British livestock. The 
plants thémselves are dealt with in some detail, 

together with their effects on animals and the symptoms 
they induce. Although written primarily for the stock 
owner the book makes interesting and absorbing 

reading for anyone concerned with the countryside. 
(Bulletin No. 161) 11s. (11s. 8d.) 


Forestry in the British Scene 


This attractive, fully illustrated booklet depicts forestry 
under a wide variety of conditions in Britain. The text 
and the captions to the photographs are deliberately 
kept short, but they provide a concise explanation of 
the diversity of the British forest scene. 

10s. (10s. 9d.) 


Common Names of British 
Insect and Other Pests 


A reference work of English or common names, with 
their scientific Latin equivalents. In advisory work 
concerning pests met with in agriculture, horticulture 
and storage, it is essential that misunderstanding should 
not arise and for this reason one of the main aims of 
the bulletin is to standardise the names of British pests. 
Such fascinating names as Devil’s Coach Horse, Cherry 
Stink Bug, Black-Kneed Capsid and Laburnum Leaf 
Miner are included as well as the more familiar Daddy 
Longlegs. 

(Technical Bulletin No. 6) 10s. (10s. 6d.) 


Bird Life in the Royal Parks 
1965-66 


This illustrated report compiled by the Committee on 
Rird Sanctuaries in the Royal Parks, with the aid of 
official observers stationed locally, deals with the bird 
species observed in these parks, noting those which have 
bred or are believed to have done so. 

6s. (6s. 5d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


Free lists of titles (please specify subject/s) are available from 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, P6A (WAC), Atlantic House, 
Holborn Viaduct, London E.C.1 


HIMIS{O 


Government publications can be purchased from (he Government Bookshops in 
London (post orders to P.O. Box 569, S.E.1‘, Edinburgh, Cardiff, Belfast, 
Manchester, Birminghzm, and Bristol, or through any bookseller 


Please mention W//d/ife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers 
ry 8 
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Photos by J. D. U. Ward 


TEASELS ... 


S A FARM CROP the Fuller’s or Wild Teasel is 


now rare. It is still used in the preparation of some 

top-quality cloths, including green cloth for billiard 
tables and scarlet for hunting coats. Teasels are still grown in 
a few square miles a little east of Taunton in Somerset. Formerly 
they were sown and harvested much more widely—at least in 
Gloucestershire and from Yorkshire to Essex. 


One photo shows an unusual building in Gloucestershire, 
believed to be a teasel tower, for drying teasels. Below, there 
is a rather makeshift teasel shed of the sort that is still used 
in Somerset. It is not at all picturesque but it affords shelter 
from rain and permits a draught of air constantly to pass 
through. 


The chief difference between the Cultivated Teasel and the 
Wild Teasel is that those used by fullers have little hooks or 
hooked bracts on their heads, whereas the Wild Teasels have 
no hooks. It is the hooks that are specially desired for brushing 
up fine cloths. 


Wild Teasels flower in July and August, but their drying 
flower-heads are prominent through the winter, standing up to 
six feet high on their prickly stems. Teasels can be found 
throughout England, particularly in the south and east. The 
dried heads of Wild Teasels—in spite of the absence of hooks— 
make quite effective brushes. 


Photos by T. D. V. Swinscow. 


STI N KH 0 K N S by James Thomas 


HE STINKHORN fungus Phallus impudicus is to 
be found in most parts of England during the 
summer and autumn, growing from the leaf litter in 
broad-leaved woodlands. It is easily recognised, 
since no other common woodland fungus is of its striking 
appearance. It is a saprophytic (decay-feeding) fungus. The 
hyphae (fungal equivalent of roots) which absorb its food are 
white and thread-like and easily seen branching through the 
decaying leaves. 
From the hyphae arises the young fruiting body, which 
closely resembles an egg. If this is examined, it will be found 


The 4 inch Red-breasted Carrion Beetle is quite common in 
woods from May to September, feeding on animal carcasses and 
rotting fungi. It is very dark grey with a dull red thorax. (The 
thorax is the semi-circular part of the body between the paired 
wing cases and the head.) Photo: James Thomas. 


to have a somewhat leathery skin which encloses the jelly-like 
contents—the immature mass of unripe spores. Eventually 
this egg bursts, and the hollow, spongy stem or receptacle 
grows from it, up to about eight inches high. The head of the 
receptacle is patterned, almost like a honeycomb, and is 
covered in a black, sticky mass of ripe spores. At this time 
the reason for the name Stinkhorn becomes apparent. The 
whole fruiting body gives off an unpleasant and characteristic 
smell. You do not have to see a Stinkhorn to know that there 
is one in the neighbourhood! 


This foetid smell has a purpose. It serves to attract insects 
which feed greedily on the exposed spore mass. Many insects 
found on the Stinkhorn are normally associated with carrion 
—rotting animal remains. One such example is the Red 
Breasted Carrion Beetle Oeceoptoma thoracica. This is one of 
our more handsome beetles, with granular, black wing cases 
and a bright red thorax. Clavicorn beetles are also frequent 
visitors, and so are many small staphylinid or rove beetles. 
Larger rove beetles found around the base of the fungus may 
well be feeding on some of the smaller insects. Flies are also 
numerous and some of these will often be found dead, trapped 
by the sticky coating of the receptacle. The whole purpose of 
attracting these insects is to ensure that the ripe spores are 
dispersed by being eaten or carried away stuck to legs. This 
is in itself unusual, since most fungal spores are wind- 
distributed. 


Once most of the spores have been removed the cap looks 
white like the receptacle. They both fall down and decay, to 
provide food in turn for millipedes, slugs and other animals 
which live in the leaf litter. 


New books reviewed by Richard Hayes 


The long march 
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ROM Land’s End to John o’ 

Groats is a long way: it took 

John Hillaby a couple of months 
to walk it. He avoided tarmac roads 
wherever possible, and tramped 20 miles 
a day along footpaths, open moorland, 
bridleways, drove roads, green lanes, 
canal towpaths and disused railway 
lines. He slept on the heather and in 
country inns, in a graveyard and on the 
beach, in the spare rooms of friends met 
by the roadside and once in a child’s 
tree house in a respectable suburb of 
Church Stretton. He started with a 
breakfast of cold roast fowl and cham- 
pagne at Land’s End, and finished with 
typical perversity at Duncansby Head, 
not at John o’ Groats at all. And in 
Journey Through Britain (Constable 
35s) he has written a fantastic book 
about it. 


Just before he left, I met John Hillaby 
in Fleet Street. He was wearing muddy 
white sneakers without socks, if I re- 
member rightly, and he told me that he 
had been walking in from Hampstead 
like this every day for three months, 
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carrying a rucksack full of pieces of 
lead. Training, he said it was. 


Either you understand the point of 
this walk, or you don’t. He met a dis- 
piriting old man somewhere along Welsh 
Marches, who learned with surprise that 
John Hillaby had come from Cornwall 
and intended to walk to Sutherland. 
‘*All I can say is that it’s a pity you 
can’t be doing something useful,’ he 
said severely. The same message was 
repeated in varying words all the way to 
the Highlands, where a stern hotel- 
keeper directed him to the next inn ten 
miles on with ‘“‘Ye shouldnae be aboot 
the glens if ye’ve nae car’. 


John Hillaby is a master of well- 
turned if acid epigrams, and his book is 
studded with gems of economical des- 
cription and sympathetic characterisa- 
tion. Although he obviously did a great 
deal of walking, he found plenty of time 
to stop and talk. His acquaintances 
included a poacher who had just landed 
two yard-long pike in the close season, 
and a bagpipe player with whom he 
spent the night wandering through High- 
land villages waking everyone up with 
tuneful but unwelcome pibrochs. 


I am tempted to quote copiously from 
Journey Through Britain, but one para- 
graph will have to do. “‘The canal is 
almost dry; the cranes are lying with 
their heads in the reeds, the pulleys 
rusted and the woodwork rotten. Yet 
almost hidden among those reeds is an 
old tow-path which led me through 
miles of marshland, in places strangely 
beautiful. Here are the Weald Moors of 
Shropshire, a relic of a long time ago 
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Pontcysyllte 
aqueduct on the 
Llangollen Canal. 
Drawing by 

Alan R. Yates/ 

The Countryman. 
Two new canal 
books are reviewed 
below. 


when ice-sheets changed the course of 
the Trent, and the Severn and the 
Midlands were deep under lake water. 
Here for centuries men poled about in 
flat-bottomed boats, decoying wildfowl 
and spearing fish. And here still are the 
soggy pastures, the pools of sour water 
and the almost endless avenues of reeds. 
Against the silvery-grey mist the wire- 
thin stalks stood out like the brush- 
strokes of a Japanese print. And at 
dawn when the sun caught the top of 
the giant grasses the plumes glowed 
with cold, incandescent fire. Out of this 
wilderness of vertical lines came the 
yelp of moorhen and the almost cease- 
less jig-jag, jangly notes of reed- and 
sedge-warblers.”’ 


This is the story of everything that 
passed through John Hillaby’s mind as 
he walked. Roman catapults and army 
tanks; the intolerance of publicans for 
gypsies and hikers; Norse shepherds and 
staghunting; the Birdseye Primrose and 
emerald beetles; blocked footpaths and 
keep out signs; cattle-stealing Lovats 
and pump-building Trevithicks. 


Even the chapter headings give a 
peculiar, evocative pleasure: the arm- 
chair walker can follow from Mist and 
Megalith into West Barbary, through 
the Bardic Border and the Striding Dales, 
via the Tartan Fringe to Outermost 
Gaeldom. Journey Through Britain will 
surely stretch the legs and open the 
eyes of almost all its readers. It unlocks 
a sense of understanding and fellow 
feeling for man, bird, flower and rock, 
and it sends the imagination surging 
from cooling larva and grinding glacier, 
via Pict and Viking to the landscape and 


peoples of tomorrow. It will, without 
doubt, inspire others to stroll the length 
of Britain in the springtime. 


E. Temple Thurston’s The Flower of 
Gloster (David & Charles 35s) has been 
out of print for many years and recounts 
an Edwardian journey by horse-drawn 
narrow boat from Oxford to the Black 
Country, down the Avon and _ the 
Severn rivers, and back to Oxford up 
the Golden Valley along the Thames 
and Severn Canal. This last canal was, 
alas, irrevocably drained years ago. 


There are some majestic errors in the 
book: on page 120 the author suggests 
that Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, 
Rochdale and Burnley are Black Country 
towns producing steel! 


Holiday Cruising on Inland Water- 
ways by Charles Hadfield and Michael 
Streat (David & Charles 30s) includes 
chapters on how to plan a cruise, how to 
hire or even buy a boat, how to get 
through tunnels and locks, and even 
how to tow a boat by hand when the 
engine has broken down. The invaluable 
Stanford’s map on English canals is 
included in fold-out form, and there are 
lists of the addresses of hiring firms, 
boat clubs and waterway societies, as 
well as of canal magazines and books. 
A good introduction to canalling. 


In the high latitudes of north and 
south, man’s treatment of wildlife has 
been little better than elsewhere on the 
planet. Fortunately, animals in Antarc- 
tica are now largely protected by inter- 
national agreement. Mary Gillham’s 
Sub Antarctic Sanctuary (Gollancz 45s) 


John Hillaby, author of Journey Through 
Britain (Constable 35s), which is reviewed 
on this page. 


Mary Gillham, whose book Sub ‘Antarctic Sanctuary (Gollancz 45s) is reviewed this 
month, with Macquarie /sland Cormorant chicks. 


is about Macquarie Island, a foggy, 
stormy spot 14,000 miles from Mel- 
bourne in the middle of the Southern 
Ocean. Dr Gillham spent a summer at 
the Australian research station there, and 
her account of Macquarie’s wildlife, 
notably its Sea Elephants, seabirds and 
vegetation, makes excellent reading. 


Sea Elephants are still present in the 
Antarctic only because man stopped 
killing them just in time. Richard Perry 
in The World of the Walrus (Cassel 30s) 
writes entertaingly about this whiskered 
giant, which is said to be occasionally 
killed by hunks of ice hurled by a Polar 
Bear. 


Wonders of the Oceans by Frank de 
Graaf (Nelson 30s) has Walt Disney’s 
name on the dust jacket instead of the 
author’s, and so one might expect the 
book to have the same good and bad 
points as Walt Disney’s nature films. 
Certainly, the colour pictures strike me 
as a little too gloriously technicolour, 
and there is a tendency in the text to 
drift off into ‘‘Jsn’t Nature Wonder ful?” 
instead‘of actually describing the animal 
in question. But on the whole this is a 
well-written book, that provides a good 
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introduction to the wildlife of three- 
quarters of our planet. | 


The Oxford Book of Insects by John 
Burton (Oxford University Press 50s) 
has provided within a single volume a 
simple, well-illustrated account of the 
commonest British insects. Naturally, it 
leaves out the vast majority of Britain’s 
20,000 insect species. Any identification 
based on this book must be confirmed in 
another, more specialist work, so it is a 
great pity that the authors did not take 
the trouble to produce a more accurate 
and useful list of such books. 


800 species are described and illus- 
trated in colour, usually in their natural 
habitat or feeding on a typical food 
plant, and this is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. A sad omission is any instruction 
on how to collect and breed insects: a 
couple of pages on this subject would 
have added greatly to the book’s use- 
fulness. 


Those readers who use W. Keble 
Martin’s Concise British Flora in Colour 
will no doubt be interested in the author’s 
autobiography. Over the Hills (Michael 
Joseph 30s) describes the 91 years of 


Weyhill Zoo Park 


Nr. Andover - Hampshire 


4 miles west of Andover just off the A 303 


Open every day 10.30 a.m. te 7.00 p.m. 


Admission: Adults 3s. Children under 14 yrs. 
1s-6d. 
School parties welcome. 


Specialising in Monkeys; also including baby Sun 
Bears, Deer, Penguins, Llama, Porcupines, Giant 
Hornbills, varied bird collection, etc. 


Free Car Park. Light Refreshments. Large Picnic 
Area. 


COLOUR SLIDES OF BIRDS 


For sale or hire. Send stamp for 
list and hiring details of R.S.P.B. 
and Kesicolor slides. 


W. Cowen & Son - 


Keswick 


The Norfolk 
Naturalists Trust 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Beautiful colour reproductions of four pictrues specially 
painted for Trust now available. J. C. Harrison’s Wren 
and Brent Geese, and Ula Dunham's Fox Cubs at 15/- a 
dozen, also special large J. C. Harrison card of authentic 
Ranworth Broad scene including Osprey, Heron and 
Grey-lag Geese at 18/- a dozen. Earlier cards 10/- a 
dozen. Prices include envelopes, packing, postage U.K. 
Profit devoted to work of Trust, 


Mail orders to 
N.N.T., 4 The Close, Norwich, NOR 16P 


Personal callers Monday to Friday. 


Bird of Paradise Inn 


Speyside, Tobago 
West Indies 


700 acre wildlife sanctuary with miles of level and hilly 
forested trails, haunt of Manakin, Ruby Topaz, 
Hummingbird, Blue Pigeon, Brazilian Eagle, Guan, 
Jacamar, Motmot, Woodcreepers, Jungle Wren, 
many other birds. Outboard motor boat in few minutes 
lands at Little Tobago where Greater Birds of Paradise, 
Audubon's Shearwater, Redbilled Tropic Birds and 
Brown Boobies nest. Marvellous sea gardens for 
snorkeling off private beach. Headquarters for Florida 
Audubon Society Natural History Tours since 1962. 


Egbert Lau, owner-manager and Audubon member. 
Cable address: Paradise. 


the Revd Keble Martin’s life so far, much 
of it spent on and around Dartmoor and 
devoted to his lifelong ambition to 
paint all our flowers. 


There are some fascinating snapshots 
of Mr Keble Martin’s enormous family 
(the index lists 24 Martins alone), and 
some memorable descriptions of this 
Edwardian country parson searching 
for his plants in every corner of Britain. 
One of the most endearing tales is of 
two saxifrages gathered in mist early 
one Monday on Ben Lawers. He 
carried them down, drew and coloured 
them, and then took them back up 
through the rain on Tuesday morning 
and replanted them precisely where they 
had come from: a concern for conserva- 
tion that must have been unusual 
among botanists in 1933. 


Books are expensive, and it is not 
often that we.can point out a volume as 
being exceptionally good value for 
money. But this certainly applies to the 
Encyclopedia of Animals by Jan Hanzak, 
Zdenek Veselovsky and David Stephen 
(Collins 25s). Originally published in 
1960 in Czechoslovakia, its 470 pages 
consist of well-written and accurate 
accounts of the main mammalian 
species from all over the world. The 
book is illustrated with some attractive 
line-and-wash drawings and excellent 
colour plates. As the two main authors 
are Czechs, the book includes much 
material from Russian and_ other 
Communist bloc zoologists which is 
largely unavailable here. 


However, there are several faults in 
the Encyclopedia of Animals. Firstly, the 
scientific (Latin) names are not given for 
any of the species. This omission is 
particularly dangerous in a book that 
has been translated from a foreign 
language; the encyclopedia uses a 
number of names which are certainly 
not usual—Garden Dormouse and 
Amphibious Hippopotamus, for ex- 
ample. If a reader tries to find out more 
about a particular mammal in this book, 
he is liable to get into a muddle when he 
refers to other books which use different 
English names. 


In the case of declining or rare 
mammals it is really not good enough to 
give estimates of numbers ten years ago, 
when more up-to-date figures do exist. 
These population figures are often dated 
simply as “‘today’’, this seems to mean a 
few years before the Czech edition came 


out in 1960. The publishers have made 
considerable efforts to adapt this book 
for British readers, but it is a pity that 
they have not been more thorough. The 
Chinese Water Deer, for example, has 
been introduced and now lives wild in 
many parts of Britain, and this fact is 


not mentioned, although similar infor-. 


mation is given for Indian Muntjac 
Deer. 


In spite of these defects, this book is 
well worth buying as a reference work, 
and should be particularly useful for 
school libraries. 


The Forestry Commission and _ its 
conifers arouse strong emotions in most 
people, and Forestry in the British Scene 
(HMSO 10s) will perhaps do little to 
allay them. It is a factual book, largely 
consisting of fine photographs which 
explain the origins and management of 
the main types of woodland present in 
Britain today. 


It should prove a good adjunct to a 
book on another type of land use: 
farming. Ralph Whitlock’s Farming 
from the Road (John Baker 25s) is 
designed to encourage its readers to get 
out from behind the dashboard and take 
a closer look. It describes and illustrates 
the main breeds of sheep, pigs, cattle and 
poultry: it continues with the more 
important crops, and then discusses farm 
machinery and buildings. In spite of the 
grandiose claim on its dust jacket, this 
book will not show you “‘all there is to 
be seen over the country hedge’’. But it 
should be valuable in the car, the school 
library and the home bookshelf. 


Birds by Gwen Allen and Jean 
Denslow (Oxford University Press 10s 


_ 6d) seems to be trying to help in identi- 


fication, and for this purpose it will not, 
by itself, be of much use. Eric Ennion’s 
paintings are always a pleasure to look 
at, but they are often not literally 
accurate. For example, the Long-tailed- 
Tit is shown with a strong pinkish tinge 
on its white feathers (a colour which is 
not often noticed in the field) while the 
nuthatch’s blue back appears a slate 
grey. But for someone who already has a 
reliable identification guide this is a 
useful second book. 


Marine Aquaria by L. A. J. Jackman 
(David & Charles 35s) is a practical 
account of how to keep sea animals and 
plants in indoor tanks. It not only tells 
the novice what to do, but sensibly also 
explains why. Even if you are only 
interested in keeping a few shellfish 
alive during a seaside holiday it is well 
worth reading. 


A helpful publication for naturalists 
away from home is the Nature Con- 
servancy Handbook 1968 (5s from HMSO 
or through bookshops). It lists and 
describes all the National Nature Re- 
serves in Britain. These now number 124 
and they cover a quarter of a million 
acres, an area the size of Huntingdon- 
shire. Most of them are open to visitors, 
although in many reserves one must 
keep to footpaths. 


Choosing binoculars is no easy task, 
and most of the usual awkward questions 
about field of view, coated lenses, exit 
pupils and similar mysteries are sen- 
sibly answered in a booklet called Tell 
Me Mr Frank, written by the head of a 
firm that has specialised for years in 
good but not too expensive binoculars. 
(3s 6d from Charles Frank, 148 Queen 
Street, Glasgow C1.) 


Gemsbok or Cape Oryx live on dry plains from Rhodesia to Cape Province. Drawing from 
Encyclopedia of Animals (Co/lins 25s), a book which is recommended above. 
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